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relates which are now known and recognised." But
as this would have utterly destroyed his code, qua
code, by converting it into a ridiculous digest, he
either did not mean 'that his code should have the
limited operation he asserts for it, or he intended
to conceal his meaning while he was urging its
adoption. This notion that the operation of a rule
may be restricted by making it more general, seems
highly absurd. Every one must see that the more
general an enacted rule is, the more of future un-
known cases it will cover. Suppose a general rule
were enacted that promises made upon consideration
were binding. This, if it is made to mean anything,
means that all such promises are binding, and the
rule would cover a multitude of invalid promises, such
as those made by infants or insane persons, or fraud-
ulent promises, and promises against public policy
Every case of a promise made on consideration,
present or future, known or unknown, would be
absolutely governed by such an enactment, and it
would excite a smile of derision in any court called
upon to interpret the rule to suggest that it did not
process to cover future and unknown cases.

There are some so-called practical minds who,
while admitting the force of the reasons I have given
for rejecting the theory of Codification, still think
that there is a tendency towards it at present which
cannot be resisted, and that this affords some proof
that the system possesses real advantages, and they
seem inclined to yield to this evidence. Their view
seems to be that, though it is theoretically impossible
to make law by legislation, under which questions